“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”—(Cowper. 
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A SUMMER EVENING IN BERKSHIRE. 


_ The village clock strikes six. The bell has ceased 
to toll for the evening service, and the last lagging 
footstep has crossed the threshold of the little church. 
The beautiful day is closing in ; “calm is all Nature as 
a resting wheel.” The patient oxen, released from 
their weekly toil, and the tired cart-horses are stand- 
ing, idle and happy, in the fields. In the tops of the 
tall pines the crows have ceased their evening gossip, 
and “look saucy and sit still.” On the mat, before 
the door, reclines luxuriously and contentedly a cosy 
cat, charming in her Maltese coat trimmed with 
white. She has been assiduously washing herself for 
the last half hour, until her silky stockings, necker- 
chief and the tip of her nose are all of an immaculate 
whiteness. She might sit for her portrait now, @ la 
mode, of ‘ After the Toilet,’ and could have put in 
an appearance at the London Cat Show with distin- 
guished ¢clat. It is evident that some creatures in 
this world were made purely for ornament, and Pussy 
is fulfilling her destiny by presenting a tableau vivant, 
with limitless commutations and a wealth of bewilder- 
ing and fascinating attitudes. She knows she is a pet 
and pretty to look at, and has only, like a little lady, 
to call upon the cook for a saucer of milk or the wing 
of a chicken, and she will get them! Just at this 
moment she is gazing at me, and says: For a cat of 
my degree, it is not “the thing” to work for one’s 
living! 

Soon it will be time for Robin Redbreast to come 
to the tree in front of my window, and sing his even- 
inghymn. Then he will tuck his pretty head under 


his wing and go to sleep, giving us old Martin Luther's 
most perfect picture of faith in God. Mrs. Redbreast, 
with her nest full of wee birds close by, reminds him 
that she will be up very early in the morning, and very 
hungry, and she hopes he will provide a good break- 
fast for the family; but he chirps back again, as a 
bird may, “ Take no thought for the morrow,” “the 
Lord will provide,” and so he goes to sleep. Master 
Robin is an engaging creature, very sociable and 
chatty, but, I grieve to say, my respect for him has been 
somewhat lessened “since I saw him whipped by a 
plucky little English sparrow, just half his size. It 
was a harrowing spectacle! A Yankee robin to sub- 
mit to such handling from an overbearing John Bull 
sparrow! I blushed for him! a 


SPARROWS. 

The provision made for the sparrows in New York, 
is altogether admirable; something to see. They 
have a city so fine, architecturally, that I wonder 
they condescend to live anywhere else ; the trees are 
all alive with them, and their abodes are charming, 
Senate-chambers, market-houses like Chinese pago- 
das, with little stalls devoted to every imaginable 
thing a bird could eat. There are mansions for the 
great, and thatched-roofed cottages for the lowly; 
rustic wigwams and richly decorated homes of every 
description. In a recent visit to Union Park, I wan- 
dered from one to another, lost in admiration, until I 
came to a quiet, unpretending house, with green 
Venetian blinds to its windows, and over the door 
was printed, in red letters, “ Dr. Sparrow’s Office !” 
Having a kindly feeling for doctors, and seeing this 

disciple of Esculapius, of somewhat portly proportions 
—probably one of the early settlers—perched pleas- 
antly upon his own piazza, I made him a polite bow, 
and hoped his health was good and that of the com- 
munity in general. He received my advances with 
great amiability, and answered graciously that he had 
little to complain of,—the small-pox had not visited 
them, nor the yellow fever; but there was one ene- 
my to their peace, most dangerous and fatal, and 
indeed he was just at that moment taking a survey of 
the street, hoping to see the tall and commanding 
figure of that most benevolent gentleman, Mr. Bergh, 
for it is my intention, Madam, if I see him coming this 
way, to alight upon one of his broad shoulders and 
whisper in his ear—Owzs! only one word, Madam, 
Owts!* 


* Since this was written, we have been grieved to learn that this 
unique and pretty City of the Sparrows has been broken up,—the 
houses taken down,—and in winter too! What can this be for? 
Where’s Mr. Bergh? This is worse than Ow1s! 


T have looked in vain through our Common and 
Public Garden, for anything less solemn for these 
birds than meeting-houses, each with its tall spire 
pointing heavenwards; and I have wondered if, any- 
where outside of New England, an idea so eminently 
good and proper could have originated! Doubtless 
the little belligerents need a preachment occasionally, 
and I only wish this excellent provision of the City 
Fathers had been on a more extensive scale, for there 
are not half enough of them; but I am told the par- 
ties most concerned have lately taken matters into 
their own hands, or claws, and, in high council con- 
vened, have concluded to make their abode in a hol- 
low of the big elm! And here where, two hundred 
years ago or more, fhe red Indian looked out upon 
the restless waters of the bay, these lively English 
sparrows, in their snug retreat, will laugh at the 
snows of winter, and be good and happy it is hoped, 
and “go to meeting” Sundays! It is safe to say they 
are all of one “ persuasion,” as the meeting-houses are 
all precisely alike,—a happy circumstance, certainly, 
in a community where the creeds have as many com- 
plexions as the flowers in the Garden. The only ob- 
stacle in the way of this winter arrangement is the 
hicely-adjusted canvas around the old tree’s trunk; 
but then doubtless their bright eyes have discovered 
some friendly loophole quite lost to our duller vision. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

But the shadows are lengthening, and I have been 
straying from my window. Far away in the fading 
sunlight old Greylock lifts his bald head, and Taconic’s 
cone is clearly cut against the reddening sky. Surely 
Heaven lies not far off from this fair, sweet country ; 
and these blue hills, piled upon one another like the 
tumbling billows of ocean, may well be steps ascend- 
ing to the city of our God—the city that “lieth four 
square,” and whose “ twelve gates are twelve peazls.” 
Who of us has not some dear friend there, and who 
has not heard—in some still midnight hour, when this 
busy, bustling world is locked in slumber, an echo 
from those celestial harmonies—the distant “ oratorios 
of the blessed ?” In that grand chorusof all peoples, 
and tongues, and kindreds, and nations, as it were, 
the voice of many waters and mighty thunderings, 
—a great multitude which no man can number— 
there are no discordant notes, no voices out of tune: 

more fatigue, no more distress, 
Nor sin nor death shall reach that place.” 

Meanwhile, this earth is fair, and I am thinking it 
must have been upon some such scene as this the 
Lord looked down, when sea and sky and earth were 
new, and the morning stars first sang together, and 
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saw everything He had made, and behold it was 
“very,good”! Only man has marred earth’s beauty ; 
or was it woman? Mother Eve must have been irre- 
sistible, for it appears to have been a case of “ love at 
first sight ” with Adam. 


COMPLIMENTS APPRECIATED. 

I find myself surrounded with ‘animals here. There 
are degs and cats almost without number,—and the 
dogs are delightful, so wise and superior looking, and 
they have a way of casting solemn sidelong glances 
at the cats, as if, in Mr. Beecher’s droll phrase, “they 
ought forever to be blamed for not being dogs!” 
Yesterday I saw a calico cow ruminating in a croquet- 
ground. She looked with some astonishment, I 
thought, at the gay invaders of her pasture,—and 
had, doubtless, her own “ dim, placid cogitations and 
confusions about it.” Presently one of the party drove 
her away, because she came too near on one of her 
tours of inspection. But I thought this shabby treat- 
ment, and, fearing her feelings might be hurt, I went 
up to her and made as good an apology as I could, 
telling her she was very handsome, and that, were 
I Rosa Bonheur, I would paint her portrait; all 
which she received with meek eyes of satisfaction and 
approval. 

I have noticed that animals are always fond of 
quite plainly-expressed compliments ; and then, they 
know so much! Our pet pony, when I tell him he is 
a beauty, arches his proud neck, tosses his head, and 
with a look so pleased, in his fine bright eye, imme- 
diately goes through with all his pretty tricks—taught 
him in army days—crossing the right fore-foot over 
the left, a sort of salute, I suppose,—or, perhaps, 
“ parade-rest”; opening his mouth and bowing his 
head in a most extraordinary way, “ throwing kisses,” 
his master calls it; and sometimes he comes and lays 
his head upon my shoulder with a touch so gentle and 
a look so affectionate, as to seem almost human. Oc- 
casionally he puts his nose into my pocket, or tries to, 
and asks for sugar, and follows me about like a dog. 
I am reminded, it is true, quite often, that he is the 
“ profligate animal” that feeds upon bank-bills day and 
night,—as one has said who knows,*—and by a sprink- 
ling of white hairs, here and there, I judge he must be 
advancing in years; yet, whether “‘out at grass,” 
under the saddle, or in harness, I see no abatement 
of friskiness and good service in “ Brownie.” 

I could tell you much more, Mr. Editor, about my 
pets, but the rising moon bids me close my window, 
and say good-night. F. 8. M. 


* Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


Sunpay For Horsrs.—It is a somewhat re- 
markable fact that Christians, in substituting the first 
day of the week for the seventh as the day which 
should be kept for the Sabbath, have entirely ignored 
the claims of animals to a day of rest. Under the 
Jewish law, horses were exempt from labor one day 
in the week no less than their owners. But now the 
horse has no day in which he is released from toil. 
It would almost seem as though the introduction of 
Christianity had resulted in evil, as far as the equine 
race is concerned. ‘This is not as it should be, nor is 
it consistent with the teachings of the Bible. Amid 
the thunder of Sinai, one day in the week was granted 
to beasts of burden as a day of rest, and no word of 
Christ or his apostles was spoken in contradiction of 
it. As far as physical necessities are concerned, 
horses seem to need periodical days of rest as much 
as their drivers.—Prairie Farmer. 


Starving Anrmarts—Some convictions which 
have lately taken place in England illustrate a new 
phase of cruelty toward animals. In three instances 
the owners of cattle have been convicted of starving 
them. In one case the defendant, a woman, pleaded 
poverty, and consequent inability to buy food. It did 
not occur to her to sell some of the animals’in order 
to get hay for the rest. In two other instances the 
persons convicted of inhumanity, perpetrated by 
themselves or by their agents, were men of compara- 
tive wealth. The facts show, says an English paper, 
how little the most obvious self-interest can be ac- 
cepted as a guarantee of good conduct, 


[For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
FORGOTTEN. 
The corn was garnered; and the farmer’s cow, 
Turned in among the stubble lying low, 
Had been forgotten. 


Dark lowered the skies; the equinoctial storm 
Beat pitiless upon her helpless form. 
Poor brute—forgotten! 


What could she do? Not even a tree to yield 
Some poor protection in that bleak, bare field. 
Poor brute—forgotten ! 


She turned her back against the pelting rain, 
And bowed her head, nor sought to move again. 
Poor brute—forgotten ! 


That image of endurance without hope— 
Of mute submission—ne'er in mem’ry’s scope 
Shall be forgotten! 


But, in the early twilight’s grayish blur, 
The master thought of her, and came for her, 
And led her home. 


So let me, Lord, abide Life’s weary storm, 
Till, at the eventide, to shelter warm, 
Thou call’st me home. 
Castine, Dec. 17, 1871. 


Tue Fricnt oF tur Brrp.—The mystery, the 
true marvel lies in the faculty with which nature 
endows the bird of rendering itself light or heavy at 
its will, of admitting more or less of air into its ex- 

ressly constructed reservoirs. Would it grow light 
it inflates its dimension, while diminishing its relative 
weight; by this means it spontaneously ascends in a 
medium heavier than itself. To descend or drop it 
contracts itself, grows thin and small, cutting through 
the air which supported and raised it in its former 
heavy condition. But this faculty, this rapid inhala- 
tion or expulsion of air, of swimming with a ballast 
variable at pleasure, whence does it proceed? From 
an unique, unheard-of power of respiration. The 
man who sbould inhale a similar quantity of air at 
once would be suffocated. The bird’s lung, elastic 
and powerful, quaffs it, grows full of it, grows intoxi- 
eated with vigor and delight, pours it abundantly 
into its bones, into its aerial cells. Each aspiration 
is renewed second after second with tremendous 
rapidity. The blood, ceaselessly vivified with fresh 
air, supplies each muscle with that inexhaustible 
energy which no other being possesses, and which 
belongs only to the elements.— Michelet. 


A Doe’s HELP IN THE Wisconstn Fires.—Dur- 
ing the terrible storm of fire that destroyed so many 
human lives, and swept away the beautiful village of 
Peshtego, Wm. Shepherd, with his servant-girl and 
little boy, took refuge in a swamp a little distance 
from the village; they were followed by a little 
spaniel dog “ Ned,” formerly owned in this city. 
Shortly after, the party were joined by Mr. Burns, 
who was nearly destitute of clothing. Shepherd, with 
a generosity characteristic of the man, took off his 
coat and gave it to Mr. Burns, as they stood there, 
he expressed a desire for a hat, when “ Ned” started 
for the burning village—all attempts to call him back 
proving unavailing—and in about fifteen minutes he 
returned with a hat in his mouth, which he laid at 
Mr. Burns’ feet. This is a fact; you can draw your 
own conclusions.— Racine Journal. 


A Fairurut Doc.—Many persons who have had 
occasion to visit the Essex depot in this town, have for 
some time past, noticed a large dun-colored dog, 
which anxiously watches the passengers as they 
alight as though seeking for some particular person. 
This dog belonged to Mr. Ernest S, Merrill, one of 
the victims of the Revere disaster. When young 
Merrill left home for the last time his dog left him at 
the depot. The faithful dog still watches for his 
master who will never come back.—Peabody Press. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
A TRUE STORY OF A CAT. 


To offset, somewhat, the indifference and cruelty 
I witnessed during my summer trip, it was my good 
fortune to meet with many kind, humane people 
among the tourists. From one of these, a highly 
cultivated clergyman, whose genial nature and great 
intelligence made him a charming companion, | had 
the following very remarkable story of a cat and her 
doings. Being a cat-story, and neither a dog or fish- 
story, there is presumptive evidence of its truth, even 
had it not come, as it did, from my valued clerical 
friend, the Rev. Henry Voorhees, of Nyack on 
Hudson. Not satisfied with hearing it from his own 
lips, I wrote to him recently, asking for it from his 
pen for publication, and here it is as he sent it:— 

“On a sultry day in July, a gentleman sits at a 
window, looking out upon a lawn which has a fine 
growth of shrubbery. Underneath the bushes, at a 
distance of half a dozen yards, he perceives two 
cats with their kittens, stretched out for rest in the 
shade. One of the cats rolls about uneasily, and 
seems drooping, as if sick. Presently she takes her 
kitten in her mouth, and bringing it to the other cat, 
lays it beside her, close to her own kittens, and then 
mews piteously. Now there seems to be general 
excitement ; the other cat mews back, lays her paw 
upon the newly-arrived kitten and licks it. All the 
kittens move, and mew faintly. The first cat then 
goes off staggeringly, to a distance of about ten 
yards, and lays herself down. After a minute or 
two, she does not move, nor seem to breathe. The 
gentleman went to her and found her dead. Then 
he watches the other cat to see what she will do. He 
finds her always taking the best care of the adopted 
kitten, feeding, defending and caressing it as her own, 
until it arrives at the estate of cat-hood, when kit- 
tens are generally turned off to provide for them- 
selves. © ye who sneer at brute instinct, as being 
only another name for sensuous want, having no 
process of thought in it,—consider this history of a 
cat, and ask yourselves if it is indeed so far beneath 
your vaunted intelligence as to merit from you so 


‘mean a contempt.” 


As the narrator of the above was, himself, the eye- 
witness of the facts, I need say nothing as to their 
authenticity. It is surely a wonderful and a touching 
story. W. W. M. 


Boston, December, 1871. 


[For Dumb Animais 
EDUCATE THE CHILDREN. 


How shall the great and glorious truths which this 
Society aims to inculcate, be best infused inte the 
hearts of the people? I presume this question has 
been asked, by every one, who has been at all inter- 
ested in saving our “ dumb animals” from cruelty. 

Let me say, then, that early impressions, whether 
good or bad, are the most lasting. Who does not 
remember, the early lessons, received from his 
mother, and repeated till his tender heart took in the 
thought, never to be forgotten. We have all expe- 
rienced this, and I believe if we could find access to 


the hearts of the children, with our beautiful truths - 


of humanity, we should, by and by, through them 
find access to the harder and less susceptible hearts 
of the parents. As an opening way then, I would by 
speeches and stories, and the cireulation of tracts 
adapted to their minds, try to accomplish this through 
all our day schools, and Sabbath schools. This it 
appears to me, might be accomplished through the 
Boards of Education, so that all our schools might 
be reached. And ere long by a judicious course, the 
great truths of humanity which this Society advocates, 
would become an important part of the education of 
all our children, and so the light and beauty of the 
cause would shine into all hearts. w. 


Lire has its thorns in every position, but the con- 
sciousness of having used one’s powers and life-en- 
deavors to promote the good will of our fellow-beings, 
is a good comfort when we find the thorns lying 
thickly scattered around us. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION. 

[The writer of the following, Mad. Kriege, is promi- 
nent in the Kinder Garten movement in this city, 
and her suggestions are worthy of attention, but the 
happy day she anticipates is nearer the millenial 
period than the present. In the meantime our plan 
of education is leading in the right direction. Ep.] 
Editor of Our Dumb Animals : 

When I was listening to the highly interesting 
lecture of Mr. George T. Angell, at the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club, on the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, some points especially attracted my atten- 
tion, on which I would like to make some remarks. 
Mr. Angell said that criminal prosecutions reached 
only the dead branches, but the most important 
work, promising the greatest results, was to educate 
the children—to cultivate humane feelings in then— 
in which idea I fully concur. Mr. Angell quoted the 
words of, Hiram Powers in Rome, who said in con- 
versation with him, “ Cultivate the heart! cultivate 
the heart. The inte!lect will take care of itself.” 
Indeed, the need of heart culture is felt n all coun- 
tries, and the recognition of this and other de- 
fects in the education of our time, has led to the 
formation of a “General Educational Association,” 
in Germany, which convened last May at Dresden, 
has branches in all civilized countries, and of which 
the writer of this is a delegate. One of the princi- 
pal « agreed upon at that convention was 
the following: “The present time requires to lay 
most stress on the formation of character, to educate 

the will and the affections, to lead the soul to the 
high and good as well as to the beautiful.” 

The necessity of moral culture ought to be more 
recognized. Mr. Angell remarked that the best boy 
in school ought to be reward 1, not the smartest. 
But how can we cultivate the heart? Can we do it 
theoretically ? can we do good deeds in words? The 
day of faith separate from charity has passed in the 
religious world around us. Shall we cling any 
longer to an education that belongs to the past, 
where only the head and not the heart is cultivated ? 
We must teach our children to combine the doing 
with the knowing in the moral as well as the indus- 
trial aspects of life. Moral education ought to be 
given in the families: but are all families competent 
and willing to attend to it? Experience shows that 
it is sadly neglected, even in the so-called best fami- 
lies, where children are committed to the care of 
ignorant nurses. But supposing that even in that 
class nothing was lacking, how is it with the children 
in our most degraded districts who most need this 
kind of training? are their parents fit to lead them 
to a higher life? Ought not society or the State to 
do something more than build prisons and houses of 
correction? Ought not, in the schools, something 
else be taught but learning to read and taxing the 
memory ? 

The “new education,” or Froebel’s system, which 
comprises not only the knowing but also the doing 
theory put in practice, is the remedy to cure all 
social evils society is afflicted with (of course, not in 
one generation). This begins to be recognized by 
eminent thinkers and philanthropists. Let us con- 
sider for a moment if the way Mr. Angell proposes 
to teach children to be kind to animals promises to 
be as effectual as what Froebel proposes in that 
direction. Mr. Angell said children ought to read 
about animals, receive medals for acts of kindness 
to animals, and prizes for the best essay written on 
the subject of kindness to animals. Of course, this 
reflects the present mode of proceeding, but I ques- 
tion whether the giving of prizes and medals pro- 
motes the highest morality—whether it teaches 
children to do good because it is right and pleases 
God, and not because they are to be rewarded and 
praised. Ican conceive of a very intellectual boy 
or girl who may write the best essay on kindness to 
animals and still be cruel and_hard-hearted in prac- 
tice. Now let us sce what Frocbel proposes. He 
says: “ Let every schoolhouse be surrounded with a 
garden, where the little children can cultivate their 
flowers, and where pet animals can be kept, of 
which the children are to have the sole care. What- 
ever man takes care of, the object or being for which 


he works he loves. The child who has never owned 
a piece of land, never worked it in the sweat of his 
brow, never has taken loving care of plants and ani- 
mals, will always have a blank in the development 
of his soul. He will never have the perfect gift of 
taking care of human beings.” 

Or if gardens cannot be had immediately in our 
large cities, let the children at least own each one a 
flower-pot in the school-room. Let them have aqua- 
riums, canary birds, etc., and in recess time water 
their flowers and feed their pets. Froebel suggests 
that when children have pets at home they should 
be induced to devote part of their pocket money to 
procure the food for them, which will cultivate un- 
selfishness. How often we see, in our Common and 
Public Garden, how much pleasure children take in 
feeding the deer or the swans and how willing they 
are to save part of their luncheons for that purpose. 
Add to this object lessons on the tiniest insect the 
children may pick up. Let the teacher instruct 
them on the sacredness of life, which only the Crea- 
tor can bestow; that even the least creature is 
endowed with sensation and will feel pain, and it 
will do more to train a child humanely than all 
the prizes, essrys and medals. 

Let the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals use their influence on public opinion and 
the school boards to give the children of the people 


who may likely be, when grown to manhood, butch- 


ers, car-drivers, owners of horses, railroad men, in 
fact, fill responsible avocations in life, a truly hu- 
mane education and a higher standard of morals. 
Teach them to practice and not merely to profess, 
and a new era in the history of mankind will dawn. 
But while doing this they need not neglect the good 
work they are engaged in now, in which I wish them, 
with all my heart, God-speed. 
Matitpa H. Kriece. 


[For ‘Our Dumb Animals.’’] 
CAT-LIFE. 
Dozing, and dozing, and dozing! 
Pleasant enough, 
Dreaming of sweet cream and mouse-meat,— 
Delicate stuff! 


Of raids on the pantry and hen-coop, 
Or light, stealthy tread 

Of cat-gossips, meeting by moonlight 
On a ridge-pole or shed.— 


Waked by a somerset, whirling 
From cushion to floor; 
Waked to a wild rush for safety 
From window to door. 


Waking to hands that first smooth us, 
And then pull our tails; 

Punished with slaps when we show them 
The length of our nails! 


These big mortal tyrants even grudge us 
A place on the mat. 

Do they think we enjoy for our music 
Staccatoes of scat”? 


What in the world were we made for? 
Man, do you know? 

By you to be petted, tormented ?— 
Are you friend or foe? 


To be treated, now, just as you treat us,— 
The question is pat,— 
To take just our chances of living, 
Would you be a cat? Lucy Larcom. 


EPITAPH. 
“A generous foe, a faithful friend— 
A victor bold, here met his end. 
He conquer'd both in war and peace; 
By death subdued, his glories cease. 
Ask’st theu, who finished here his course - 
With so much honor ?—’Twas a horse.” 
—Annual Register, 1771. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
THE KING AND THE ANTS. 
BY JOIN G. WHITTIER. 


According to Jewish and Mohammedan tradition, 
King Solomon, who was wise beyond all other men, 
knew the language of animals, and cou!d talk with 
the beasts of the field and the birds of the air. A 
Rabbinical story is told of him which is in this wise :— 

One day the King rode out of Jerusalem with a 
great retinue. An ant-hill lay directly in his path, 
and Solomon heard its little people talking. 

“Here comes the great King,” he heard one of 
them say. ‘ His flatterers call him wise and just and 
merciful, but he is about to ride over us and crush us 
without heeding our sufferings.” 

And Solomon told the Queen of Sheba, who rode 
with him, what the ant said 

And the Queen made answer: “ He is an insolent 
creature, O, King! It is a better fate than he de- 
serves to be trodden under our feet!” 

Bat Solomon said: “It is the part of wisdom to 
learn of the lowest and weakest.” And he com- 
manded his train to turn aside and spare the ant-hill. 

Then all the courtiers marvelled greatly, and the 
Queen of Sheba bowed her head and made obeisance 
to Solomon. 

“ Now know I the secret of thy wisdom. Thou 
listenest as patiently to the reproaches of the humble 
as to the flatteries of the great.” 

AMESBURY, 12th mo., 1871. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
A TRIBUTE TO OUR CARLO. 


Whoever believes in the law of kindness, in its 
widest application, and in the immortality of human 
love and affection, cannot hesitate to extend this law 
and bestow these kindly feelings upon the lower 
orders of creation who have no power to speak for 
‘themselves, though evidently having a language of 
their own, and capacities for enjoyment in their own 
way, and a sensible recognition of our kindness and 
approval. If they must be sacrificed for our comfort 
and support, it should be done in the most humane 
manner and with no unnecessary waste of life. Noth- 
ing but the law can insure their comfort and safety, 
and, that its full protection may be realized, it should 
be strictly enforced. 

One instance of this inhuman carelessness which 
recently came to. my knowledge, was the treatment 
of a good horse, who was kept at work in a cider- 
mill till his teeth were well nigh destroyed by feeding 
upon the sour fruit. Some kind friends had pity 
upon him, and by proper food restored him to use- 
fulness for a time, but he never recovered from this 
injury. 

A good evidence of the power of kindness and 
proper treatment to animals, was the long life of 
Carlo, a noble tan terrier, who understood all we 
said to him; indeed, all common conversation. He 
fad a decided talent for hunting, which he fol- 
lowed till old age prevented. His last work was to 
drag home an animal almost his own size, with evi- 
dent satisfaction and triumph. He enjoyed taking 
excursions with his friends, and to go on exploring 
expeditions in the woods, into which enterprises he 

ut his whole life. At last he grew faint and weary, 
fis walks were shorter and shorter, leaving his friends 
half way, and coming home. When he died, we 
buried him just as the sun was setting, in a pleasant 
spot within sight of the house he had watched so 
long, and felt as we do when a good friend has gone 
but is not lost. 

Beside the wall, under a tree, is a little green mound 
enclosed with a neat fence, with this inscription: 
“ Carlo, died September 24th, 1871, aged 18 years. 
True to the end.” L. 8. D. 

Scituate, November 25th, 1871. 


Ir I were suddenly asked to give a proof of the 
goodness of God to us, I think I should say that it is 
most manifested in the exquisite difference he has 
made between the souls of women and men, so as to 
create the possibility of the most comfortable and 
charming companionship that the mind of man cap 


imagine.—Arthur Helps. 
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FAIR’? RECORD. 

GRATEFUL is the only word that fitly expressed 
our feelings at the termination of the “ Fair for Our 
Dumb Animals” that was held in Horticultural hall, 
from December 5th to 16th. For surely our grati- 
tude is due to the General Committee of twelve hun- 
dred ladies who canvassed their several districts; 
to the Executive Committee who organized the work, 
and so conducted it that it has been pronounced “ the 
best managed fair ever held in Boston ;” to the ladies 
who consented to take tables and worked so devotedly 
and successfully to fill them; to the ladies, principal 
and assistants, who so happily conducted the Refresh- 
ment room ; to the young ladies who gracefully proved 
that “ waiting ” is not a menial service ; to the Chief 
Marshal, his assistants, and the table marshals for 
most effective work; to the friends all over the State, 
individuals, firms, corporations, manufacturers, associa- 
tions and public institutions who made donations; to 
those who provided social gatherings and other enter- 
tainments for the benefit of the Fair; to the railroads 
and expresses who transported the goods free; to the 
clergy who introduced the subject into their sermons ; 
to the publishers, editors and reporters who kept the 
Fair so prominently before the public; to printers, 
newspapers and advertisers for liberal discounts; to 
the generous patrons who purchased the contributed 
goods; and to all not herein designated, who by work, 
word or sympathy helped to the success of the enter- 

rise. 

It would be a pleasure if NAMES could be written 
here, but it is better otherwise, lest it seem to indicate 
undue partiality, and be invidious. And, as a matter 
of justice, we cannot measure the merit of the work of 
any man or woman by the amount of it, and the lesson 
of the widow’s mite should be ever before us. Besides, 
it often happens that those who seem most to deserve 
a grateful mention are most unwilling to receive it, 
and so we must be content with the general expression 
of our gratitude, and with the assurance that all who 
helped tothe gratifying result have been amply repaid 
by the consciousness of a worthy effort in a good 
cause. 

That there has been a vast amount of labor done in’ 
this enterprise during the last few months must be 
apparent to every one, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the people in many parts of the State had 
very little interest in the cause, and the effort to in- 
duce them to contribute was working, if not against 
an adverse current, certainly not with a favoring one; 
and then came the Western fires which, in many in- 
stances, exhausted the ability of the people to give, 
and doubtless seriously lessened our contributions. 
And yet with these impediments our success was most 
gratifying, as appears by the figures hereafter given. 

But the financial success by no means expresses all 
the gain, for it does not include the advance in public 
sentiment, through the information imparted by so 
large a body of lady canvassers, and by the circulars, 
documents and newspaper notices distributed. We 
feel that there are, at least, fifty thousand people who 
to-day know something of, and are more or less inter- 
ested in our Society, who six months ago knew little 


and cared less for the work in which we are engaged. 
We feel this to be a permanent investment, for a man 
or woman once convinced of the wisdom and justice 
of our work will never cease to see the beauty of it, if 
it be wisely administered. 

The following was the arrangement of the tables 
with the net proceeds of each :— 


TABLES AT THE FAIR. 
Upper Hall. 

No. 1. Waltham and Watertown Table.—Mrs. Joel 
Barnard, Mrs. Alfred Hosmer, of Watertown, Mrs. 
F. M. Stone, Mrs. Chas. Clark, Mrs. Clay McCauley, 
of Waltham. Net proceeds, $867.00. 

No. 2. Lawrence Table—Mrs. D. Saunders, Jr., 
Mrs. W. H. Salisbury, Mrs. Rufus Reed, Mrs. Geo. 
W. Merrill. Net proceeds, $467.90. 

No. 3. Donation 7 able —Mrs. J. B. Dow, of Boston ; 
Attendants: Mrs. G. P. Low, Miss Nellie Adams, Miss 
Denton. Net proceeds, $900 05. 

No. 4. Salem Table—Mrs John H. Silsbee; Attend- 
ants: Mrs. Loring, Mrs. Fabens, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
Coggswell, Miss Page, Miss Silsbee, Miss Neal, Misses 
Allen, Miss Wentworth. Net proceeds, $1,800.00. 

No. 5. Jenny Wren Table—Mrs. J. Amory Cod- 
man, of Boston, and young lady attendants. Net 
proceeds, $515.60. 

No. 6. Oriole Table—Mrs Henry G Fay, of Brook- 
line; Attendants: Mrs. Sibley, Newhall, Young and 
Folsom, and the Misses Clark, Gooding, Howe, Davis, 
Pearce, Barrett, Rice and Brigham. Net proceeds, 
$1,054.95. 

No. 7. Stationery Table —Mrs. Edward E. Poole, 
of Boston ; Attendants: Mrs Woodward, Miss Susie 
Stephenson. Net proceeds, $507.03. 

0. 8. Cambridge Table—Mrs. Geo. G. Gove; 
Attendants: Miss Emma Alden, Miss Blanche Gove. 
Net proceeds, $267.25. 

No. 9. Variety Table —Mrs. Nath’l Cleaves, of 
Boston; Attendant: Mrs. N. P. Cleaves. Net pro- 
ceeds, $391.50. 

No. 10, Justice Table—Mrs. Wm. Appleton, of 
Boston; Attendants: Mrs. B H. Greene, Mrs. G. J. 
F. Bryant, Mrs. D. D. Slade, the Misses Brown, 
Mrs. James Lawrence and Mrs. Charles Mifflin. 
Net proceeds, $5,500 00 

No. 11. Whip-poor-will Table.—Mrs. Geo. Dickinson, 
of Boston; Attendants: Mrs. C.B F Adams, Mrs. L. 
B. Comins, Mrs. Jona. Ellis, Miss S. W. Webb, the 
Misses Comins, Miss Mary Hale, Miss Mary Thayer. 
Net proceeds, $1,500.00. 

No. 12. Toy Table—Mrs. E. D. G. Palmer, of 
Auburndale. Attendant: Miss Loring. Net pro- 
ceeds, $286 78. 

No. 13. Ptarmigan Table —The Misses Conery, of 
Boston ; Attendants: Mrs. Dr. Whitney, Miss Lizzie 
Johonnot. Net proceeds, $369 00. 

No. 14. St. Bernard Table-—Miss M. R Baxter, of 
South Boston; Atiendants: Miss Irene Hersey, Miss 
Louisa Baker, Miss Helen Southard, Miss Lilla Hard- 
ing. Net proceeds, $4101.30. 

‘No. 15. Dove Table-—Mrs. W. H. Thorndike, of 
Boston ; Attendants: Mrs. Wales, Mrs. Kennedy, 
Miss Thorndike. Net proceeds, $414.75. 

No. 16. Rosa Bonheur Table.—Miss A. M. Wel- 
lington, of Boston. Net proceeds, $537.00. 

No. 17 and 18 were occupied for sundry purposes 
during the first week,—viz.: for the Flower and Fern 
tables after the fire, for creeping babies, &c., &c. The 
second week they were occupied by the Confection- 
ery Table moved up from lower hall and by Glass 
Blowers’ Table, Mrs. Woodruff. 

No. 19. State Table—Mrs. Gideon Haynes, of 
Charlestown. This was afterwards occupied by the 
“ Dollar Table,” under Mrs. C. B. F. Adams. Net 
proceeds, $180.95. 

No. 20. Society Table-—Miss S. E. Miller and Miss 
L. A. Hatch, of East Pembroke. Net proceeds, 
$341.98. 

No. 21. Flower Table-—Mrs. Geo. S. Hall, Mrs. 
Sam’l Hammond and Miss Florence Lyman ; Attend- 
ants: Mrs. E. C. Wheeler and Miss Brown. Net 
proceeds, $384.08. 

No. 22. Fern and Moss Table —Miss Sibyl C. Fay, 
of Chelsea, Miss Emily J. Clark, of Framingham; 
Miss Nellie C. Hull and Miss Abby W. Hunt, of 
Boston. Net proceeds, $441.10. 


Lower Hall. 


No. 23. Pickle and Preserve Table —Mrs. Frank 
B. Fay and Mrs. Sibyl M. Hunt, of Chelsea; A ttend- 
ants: Mrs. Dr. Bancroft and Mrs. Jos. F. Hovey. 
Net proceeds, $1,341 07. 

No. 24. Confectionery Table—Mrs. J. C. Clapp of 
Cambridge. Net proceeds, $150 00. 

No. 25. Cake Tuble—Mrs. Edw. R. Kimball, of 
Boston. Net proceeds, $82 00. 

No. 26. Agricultural Table —Mr. W. A. Currier, 
of Boston. Net proceeds, $152 20. 

No. 28. The Skating Park.—Miss Russell and Mrs. 
C. L. Wheelwright, of Boston. Net proceeds, $88.00. 

The Bohemian Glass Blowers’ Exhibition and 
Punch and Judy also occupied a part of this hall. 
Net proceeds Glass Blowers’ Exhibition and table, 
$390.11. Punch and Judy, $37.96. 

Then came the— 

REFRESHMENT Room.—Conducted by Mrs. C. A. 
Vinton; Attendants: Mrs. Chas. Sprague, Mrs. Geo. 
Young, Mrs. Asahel Polley, Mrs Chas. Jones, Mrs. 
Wm. E. Underwood, Mrs. Wm. H. Brown, Mrs. John 
Logan. 

Marshals: Harry F. Fay, J. W. Foster. 

Young Lady Attendants: The Misses Mary Ashcroft, 
Josie Baldwin, Leila Bemis, Annie Bemis, Emma 
Brown, Ida Boyden, Minnie Cole, Fannie Crowell, 
Lena Church, Jennie Churchill, Louise Chapman, 
Nellie Cook, Susie Covell, Ella Chester, Ida Currier, 
Miss Caldwell, Corinne Dana, Eva Dix, Florence 
Dix, Josie Davenport, Isadore Evans, Anna Endicott, 
Lizzie Endicott, Rika Farley, Lizzie Farley, Annie 
Fowle, Alice Fowle, Emma Frost, Abbie Hastings, 
Lillie Huckins, Fannie Howes, Mattie Ireson, Evelyn 
Keith, Mary Kimball, Maria Lockwood, Lizzie Lin- 
coln, Louise Libby, Fannie Miller, Carrie Magee, 
Eleanor Magee, Ida Munson, Ella Moore, Annie 
Prescott, Emma Prescott, Carrie Prescott, Clara 
Palmer, Emma Polley, Fannie Proeschold, Miss Per- 
kins, Minnie Ranney, Helen Ranney, Etta Reed, 
Hattie Reed, Annie Shurtleff, Mary Sawyer, Nellie 
Safford, Ellie Stockwell, Hetty Tenney, Carrie 
Tapley, Sadie Tewkesbury, Libbie Towne, Mary 
Vinton, Emma Wiggin, Hattie Ware, Lizzie Wel- 
lington, Minnie Wheeler, Clara Warner, Elvie Wil- 
son, Miss Bowers, Miss Crane, Miss Hilton, Mrs. 
Higgins, Miss Newhall, Miss Rey, the Misses Taylor. 
Net proceeds, $949.49. 


During the last week the Agricultural and Cake 
tables were discontinued, the Confectionery table and 
Skating Park were removed toupper hall, Punch and 
Judy had a call to go south, the Glass Blowers’ prem- 
ises and the Refreshment department were enlarged, 
so that these two and the Pickle and Preserve table 
were the only occupants of the lower hall. 

This room was open free every day from 12 to 2, to 
enable parties to patronize the Refreshment Room 
without an admission fee. : 

The tables in the upper hall were arranged in the 
form of booths, and but little was expended for dec- 
orations as the hall had been recently repainted and 
relighted, so that little was needed to make it attrac- 
tive. And here we may pay a deserved tribute to 
the Messrs. Buswell for their constant kindness, 
courtesy and liberality during the whole period, and 
in fact during all the months, when there were 
frequent meetings of the General Committee. The 
Executive Committee passed a vote of thanks to these 
friends, which was richly deserved. 

We had a baptism of fire early in the Fair, when 
the canopy over the flower and fern table was burned; 
and a much more serious conflagration might have 
taken place but for the promptness of Mr. Frank 
Buswell who, with a fire-extinguisher, quenched the 
flames. 

In the rear of Mrs. Appleton’s table on the plat- 
form was a painting, by J. H. Priest, representing 
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the story, as told by Longfellow of the “ Bell of Atri,” 
a very appropriate decoration for the table named 
“ Justice.” 

Many of the other tables, in addition to the decora- 
tive display of goods, were surmounted with stuffed 
birds as characteristic “ signs.” 

‘The carpenter’s work was done by George Towns- 
end. The decorations by J. J. Vaughn & Co.,, Col. 
Beals and J. H. Priest. 

The Germania and Gilmore’s Bands furnished the 
music, on alternate nights, with a joint promenade 
concert on the last evening. 

The door-keepers and ticket-sellers deserve com- 
mendation for their very obliging and efficient ser- 
vice. The police were gentlemanly and useful. 

Among the amusements were the “performing 
bears,” as an adjunct to Table No. 10; the skating- 
park, the creeping babies, Punch and Judy, and the 
dog that peddled the toys. 

The megalethoscope, kindly loaned by an invalid 
friend, would have proved amusing but, either from 
its orthography or otherwise, it seemed to be spell- 
bound. 

The Ku-Klux disguise, kindly loaned us by Presi- 
dent Grant, through the favor of Hon. Ginery 
Twichell, attracted great attention: it never having 
been publicly exhibited till sent to our fair. 

The Executive Committee were under obligations 
to the lads of Chauncy Hall School, who rendered 
valuable service as marshals and in writing and other 
office labor, and to the teachers who encouraged this 
early participation in humane work. 

We began a description of each table and to name 
the articles exhibited, but found it would be easier to 
name what articles were not to be found, and so 
abandoned the idea, and must trust to the pleasant 
memories of visitors and participants. Nor is a de- 
tailed description necessary after the full and graphic 
accounts in all our daily papers. 

But certain peculiarities ought to be noticed. The 
absence of all commission goods, of all “ voting” and 
especially of all raffles, and all soliciting outside the 
tables was an innovation and, to many, a doubtful 
experiment: but it proved a successful one. No one 
was annoyed by solicitation. No one felt that they 
had “ spent their money for naught,” everything was 
quiet, so that—as it was said—it “seemed more like 
a parlor fair than a public one.” 

People who had resolved “ never to attend another 
fair,” came to this; those who were “disgusted with 


fairs” enjoyed this; and many of those attached to 


the tables, who had been in constant attendance dur- 
ing the two weeks, had “had such a good time” that 
they hoped we should have another fair within a year. 

The quiet character of the visitors was constantly 
noticed, and their respectable character was proved 
by the fact that but two dollars of counterfeit money 
was taken, out of the many thousands received ! 

One contribution of forty-five dollars, represented 
as coming from a “ poor woman,” was to be expended 
thus: “ Twenty dollars for kindness to horses, fifteen 
to oxen and cows, and ten for less cats to kill birds.” 

But we must close this account with renewed ex- 
pressions of our gratitude, with renewed resolutions to 
fulfill our promise to do more work when the means 
were furnished us, and for this we refer to our “ new 
work” announced in another column. 


RESULT OF THE FAIR. 
Receipts from tables before mentioned, $20,359 74 


Admission tickets, 4,420 25 
Donation, Mrs. Anna Dickinson, 1,000 00 
Donations from towns and indi- 
viduals, . - 2,634 07 
Insurance, cloak-room and sun- 
$28,528 50 
EXPENSES. 
Rent of hall, we - $2,000 00 
Decorations and carpenter's 
bill, 988 06 
Printing, advertising and 
postage,» 41,810 91 
Police, messengers, porters 
and doorkeepers, &c., . 302 54 
Insurance and sundries, . 216 00 
Incidental payments, . 79 65 
5,941 16 
Net proceeds, ‘ - $22,587 34 


Estimated value of goods unsold, . . 175 00 


MARSHALS AT THE FAIR. 


Col. Arnold A. Rand, Chief Marshal. 

Assistant Marshals.—George F. Greene, Alfred S. 
Dabney, Lawrence Sprague, George Dickinson, 
Charles Adams, Edward Sherwin, Frank Merriam, 
J. M. Glidden, G. W. Seavey, Charles A. Currier. 

Table Marshals—Samuel Hammond, Edward A. 
Talbot, George A. Comins, C. Donahoe, Dr. Hall 
Curtis, G. Saltonstall, Walter Cole, F. O. H. Apple- 
ton, J. W. Foster, John Davis, Herbert Ceiley, Louis 
Curtis, William Appleton, Jr, F. P. Abbott, Otis 
Norcross, Jr , George W. Peirce, Oscar lasigi, E. J. 
Barnard, J. W. Clark, Jr., W. K. Rice, C. F. 
Saunders, J. Alleyne, Walter Page, Charles Lewis, 
W. J. Mandell, A. Austin, F. G. Parker, J. H. 
Copenhagen, A. J Fabens, Gordon Plummer, H. T. 
Kimball, H. A. Hall, H. F. Fay, E. F. Salisbury, 
B. C. Davis, Charles D. Dane, Palmer, Charles 
J. Adams, Harry W. Beal, Frank F. Claussen, 
Arthur P. Cushing, John F. Gore, Fred A Gregory, 
Robert O. Harris, Walter I. Harwood, S. Hollings- 
worth, Richard T. Howes, Charles T. Hooker, Charles 
F. Raymond, Sidney E. Sargent, Willis L. Smith, 
George Tewksbury, Charles I. Thayer, Alley T. 
Wakefield, A. Whiting Watriss, Delmont L. Weeks, 
Arthur R. Wilmarth, Joseph M. Wilson. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE FAIR. 


Mrs. Wm. Appleton, of Boston. 


Mrs. J.C. Johnson, . - Boston. 

Mrs. James B. Dow, . - «+ Boston. 

Mrs. Chas. R. Thayer, . Boston. 

Mrs. H. Greene, . Boston Highlands. 
Mrs. C. Adams,. Boston. 

Mrs..S. T. Hooper, Boston. 

Mrs. G. J. F. Bryant,. Boston. 

Miss L. A. Hatch, . é East Pembroke. 
Patrick T. Jackson, - Boston, Chairman. 
H. H. Peters, - Brookline, Treasurer. 


Charlestown. 


Wm. H. Reed, Boston Highlands, Secy. 


Rev. Henry F. Edes, «+ Barnstable. 
Charles Field, . Athol Depot. 
Wm.H.Ladd, + Lynn 
Eugene F. Fay,  Bosfon. 
Frank B. Fay, + Chelsea. 


+o 


For other items about the Fair, including list of 
towns contributing, articles found, $c, Sc, see next 


page. 


OUR NEW WORK. 

The public, in view of the success of our Fair, will 
expect us to“ show our faith by our works,” and prove 
that we are “faithful stewards” of the money en- 
trusted tous. With that view the directors have been 
considering the new work which they propose to do, 
and, among other things, have authorized the employ- 
ment of two officers in addition to our special agent, 
Captain Currier, to investigate complaints and to 
prosecute offenders. 


Animals’ Home. 


They have also decided to establish a Home for dis- 
abled and stray animals, similar to the “ Dog’s Home” 
in Philadelphia and London, to which all stray horses, 
dogs and other animals may be sent, and also all 
animals which their owners desire to have mercifully 
killed. 

It is well known that there are a great number of 
homeless animals which suffer from neglect, and it 
would be a relief to the community and to the animals 
themselves if they were killed; or, if worth saving, 
good homes may be found for them; and it is also 
true that many persons have pet animals which from 
age or accident are daily sufferers, whose owners 
“cannot bear to kill them,” but would be glad to 
have their sufferings at an end, if they knew they 
could send them to a place where they would have a 
painless death. The directors believe that the estab- 
jishment of the “ Animals’ Home” will commend it- 
self to the whole community. 


Prizes in Schools. 


As one step toward the humane education they 
desire to encourage, the directors propose to offer a 
prize of five dollars to the pupils in each of the thirty- 
eight grammar schools of Boston, who shall write the 
best essay or composition on kindness to animals, and 
for such essays a prize of ten dollars to the pupils in 
the Latin, English High, and Girls’ High and Normal 
schools, and the Roxbury and Dorchester High schools, 
the prizes to be awarded at the annual meeting of the 
society, on the third Tuesday in March. 

It is also recommended to the friends of the cause 
throughout the State, and to the humane societies to 
be formed, that they offer similar prizes to the pupils 
of their several schools. : 


Prize Essay on Transportation and Slaughtering. 


They also offer a prize of one hundred dollars to 
the person furnishing the best essay on the cruelties 
practised in the transportation and slaughtering of 
animals in this country, their effect upon the public 
health, and the best method of preventing them. 


Local Humane Societies. 


The directors propose to encourage the formation 
of local humane societies, to be composed of men, 
women and children, in every city and town of the 
State, either by sending a representative to aid in the 
work, or by correspondence, circulars or public meet- 
ings. As stated in the December number of “ Our 
Dumb Animals,” the objects of these societies will - 
be: 

To procure and distribute humane tracts, papers 
and pictures. 

To obtain a small library of books of humane 
stories, to be loaned to children, and from which 
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extracts may be read at the meetings of the society 
at Sunday-school concerts, at other evening meetings, 
and in the schools. 

To induce the clergymen of the city or town to 
preach at least an annual sermon upon the subject. 

To induce teachers in Sunday and day schools to 
give instruction upon the subject. 

To give annual prizes to the pupils in each school, 
for the best compositions on kindness to animals. 

To hang up in school rooms humane pictures. 

To give annual prizes, or medals, to those of all 
ages who perform distinguished acts of kindness in 
behalf of animals. 

To send humane publications and letters to persons 
guilty of cruelty to animals, and thus endeavor to 
reform them. 

To bring to the notice of our agent all cases of 
abuse which require prosecution. 


Other Work. 


There are other plans under consideration not yet 
announced. The increased number of officers and 
additional facilities furnished them will enable us to 
more effectually carry out our present work of prose- 
cuting offenders or correcting abuses without prosecu- 
tion. In the latter class of cases may be named the 
killing of old or worthless horses, which, with the 
present high price of hay, will be more than ever half 
starved. The agents give the owners the option to 
kill the animals or be prosecuted for using them. In 
this way a large number have been relieved of their 
suffering the past autumn and winter. The destruc- 
tion of glandered horses, the cases of beating and over- 
loading, and of late the exposure to cold without 
shelter or food, and the great variety of other forms of 
cruelty, furnish a wide field of usefulness, which will 
be largely increased by the new work proposed, all 
of which will show that we appreciate the generous 
patronage lately bestowed at our fair, and propose to 
make good use of the money contributed. 


+> 


Ture were donated to the Fair manuscripts of the 
poem by Mary Howitt, “The Cry of the Suffering 
Creatures,” which appeared in our August paper, and 
a manuscript letter of Charles Dickens which appears 
below :— 

Boncuurcn, or WiGHT, 
Seventeenth August, 1849. 

Dear Sir: Allow me to acknowledge the receipt 
of your obliging letter, and to thank you for it. 

I am the sworn friend of peace, and the enemy of 
War, and endeavour, in my way, to diffuse its prin- 
ciples. 

But I cannot join the peace Congress because I am 
not as yet satisfied that such meetings as that about 
to be held at Paris, really advance the cause they are 
intended to promote. 

Faithfully yours, 
Cuartes Dickens. 

Epmunp Fry, Esquire. 


Even South Carolina responded as appears by the 
_ following letter :— 


CampEy, S. C., November 20th, 1871. 


Mrs. E. D. Cueney: Hearing there is to be a Fair 
for the benefit of Dumb Animals, I send you a box of 
cotton bolls which I have selected, thinking it may be 
saleable among people who have never seen cotton 
grow. KE. H. 


PRIZES IN SCHOOLS. 

Sowrxac Seep on Prymoutn Rocx.—Some 
six months ago prizes, in money or books, 
were offered to each one of the four classes in 
the High School at Plymouth, for the best essays 
upon the general subject of cruelty to animals. 
Under the direction of the wise and efficient Princi- 
pal, Mr. Burton, with the cordial codperation of his 
several assistants, some eighty or ninety essays were 
written, all evincing thorough interest in the subject. 
A committee of citizens, not connected with the 
school, awarded the prizes. 

Does any one believe that those same 80 or 90 
boys and girls are not going to become more humane 
men and women because of this thorough examina- 
tion of this subject ? 

We call this sowing seed at the right time to 
insure a good harvest. And even not going beyond 
its present effect, there are probably a hundred 
families in Plymouth who to-day are interested in 
this work who, six months ago, thought but little 
about it. 

More of this same seed can be obtained. Will not 
other towns try the experiment, and tell the result 
through “ Our Dumb Animals” ? 


Cus_pren’s Membersuip.—For one dollar chil- 
dren may be made members of our society, which 
entitles them to a copy of the paper. By encouraging 
an early interest in a humane work like ours, parents 
may inculcate in their children a sentiment that they 
may be proud to witness later in life. 

And when a child becomes a member of an organ- 
ization, its work becomes an object of attention, and 
there gradually grows up a desire to promote its 
success. 


A Littre Boy upon whom fortune had not 
smiled, whom we will call Ernest, as indicating his 
character, came to the door of the hall during the 
fair, and said, “I want to be a member of this so- 
ciety, but I have only fifteen cents, and my wages 
are small; but if you will trust me, I will’ pay ten 
cents at a time till I pay up the dollar.” We would 
gladly have given him a certificate of membership if 
it were as well for him; but we shall not cease to 
feel an interest in a lad who thus early shows such a 
spirit. 

These little incidents are the bright spots in a field 
which calls for much unpleasant work. 


+> 


ARTICLES FOUND AT THE FAIR WAITING OWNERS 
AT oUR OrFick.—An apron partly finished; a 
pair of scissors; two purses; a gold stud; a neck-tie; 
a handkerchief; belt ribbon; fur tippet; fur collar ; 
aveil; a pair of spectacles; a pair of eye-glasses; 
a cloud; ear-ring; pair of mittens; kid gloves; a 
calico shirt. 


Our PAPER has been delayed this month till after 
the final meeting of the Executive Committee, so that 
we could publish the figures of the Treasurer’s report, 
the last receipts coming in on the day of the meeting. 


+> 


CuILpReEn’s DEPARTMENT Ovut.—Our 
young friends will excuse us “ just this once” for omit- 
ting their department, to give room for the account 
of the fair. We will “never do so any more ” 


DONORS. 


It has been found impossible to obtain for publica- 
tion a list of all persons who contributed to the Fair, 
and the next best course is to endeavor to make a list 
of the towns making contributions, and to make a 
personal or written acknowledgment when it could 
be done. Doubtless in this list there may be omis- 
sions which we shall be glad to correct in our next 
paper. 

List of Towns Contributing to the Fair. 

Ayer, Athol, Athol Depot, Acton, Ashleyville, 
Amesbury, Andover, Alton Bay, N. f1., Amherst, 
Arlington, Auburndale, Boston, South Boston, Bolton, 
Barre, Brighton, Brookline, Brookfield, Boxford, 
Beverly, Bridgewater, Boston Highlands, Bellingham, 
North Bellingham, Blackstone, Braintree, Burlington, 
Boxboro, Barnstable, Bradford, Billerica, Chelsea, 
Clinton, Chicopee, Concord, Cambridge, East and 
North Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Concord, N. H., 
Charlestown, Charlton, Charlemont, Campello, Calais, 
Me . Dedham, Douglas, Dennisport, Doylestown, Pa., 
Duxbury, Danvers, Deer Island, Dorchester District, 
Easthampton, East Bridgewater, Exeter, N. H., 
Everett, North Easton, Fitchburg, Fairhaven, Fox- 
boro, Florida, Framingham, Fall River, Franklin, 
Granville Corners, Grantville, Gardner, Groton, 
Greenfield, Globe Village, Gloucester, West Glouces- 
ter, Hadley, Holliston, Hopkinton, Haverhill, Har- 
vard, West Harwich, Holyoke, Hyde Park, Hull, 
Hanover, Hudson, Harrison Square, Hubbardston, 
Hampton, N. IL., Ipswich, Jamaica Plain, Joppa Vil- 
lage, Kingston, East Kingston, Lawrence, Lynn, Lake- 
ville, Leominster, Lowell, Lancaster, South Lancaster, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Lexington, East Lexington, Med- 
way, Middleboro, Milford, Mendon, Marlboro, Middle- 
town, Ct , Medford, Montgomery, Marshfield, Melrose, 
Mansfield, Medfield, Manchester, New York City, 
Northampton, Newburyport, Newton, West Newton, 
Newton Centre, Northboro, North Andover, North 
Brookfield, North Bridgewater, North Adams, Nepon- 
set, New Haven, Ct, Nahant, New Hampshire, 
Orleans, Petersham, Princeton, Phillipston, Pem- 
broke, East Pembroke, Plymouth, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Port Norfolk, Pittsfield, Vt., Pawtucket, R. 1, 
Providence, R. I., Peterboro, N. H, Peabody, 
Queeche, Vt, Quincy, Quincy Point, Reading, Ran- 
dolph, Rowley, Salem, Springfield, West Springfield, 
Shirley, South Milford, Stoneham, South Abington, 
Southbridge, Shelburne, Shelburne Falls, South 
Hadley, Sharon, Spencer, Shrewsbury, South 
Scituate, Somerville, North Somerville, Swampscott, 
Sherburn, Southboro, South Carolina, Truro, ‘Town- 
send, Townsend Harbor, Templeton, Uxbridge, Ware, 
Westfield, Westford, Weymouth, South Weymouth, 
Winchendon, West Wareham, West Bridgewater, 
West Brookfield, Webster, Wakefield, Wellesley, 
Wrentham, Winthrop, Walpole, East and South 
Walpole, Woburn, North Woburn, West Acton, West 
Roxbury, Winchester, West Newbury, Worcester, 
Watertown, Waltham, Wilbraham, Westminster, 
Westboro, Wilton, N. H., Willimanset, Wenham. 


+> 
> 


Our Parer—Has been sent free during the sum- , 


mer to many friends interested in our Fair. Hoping 
it has been a welcome visitor we shall be glad to add 
the names of these friends to our subscription list. A 
few more subscribers in each town would make our 
paper self-supporting. Will the members of the 
General Committee and other friends confer one 
more favor in this direction ? 


>> 


BapGrs.—Quite a number of the badges for the 
General Committee not called for at the Fair are still 
on hand, which we shall be glad to send to any mem- 
ber who desires them as a remembrancer of the Fair. 


WANTED IN Every Town.—Humane societies, 


agents and more subscribers. See article on “ new 
work.” 
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VIVISECTION. 


[Extract from the annual address before the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Seciety, by Dr. Henry J. BiceLow, Professor of Surgery in Lar- 
vard University.) 


How few facts of immediate considerable value to 
our race have of late years been extorted from the 
dreadful sufferings of dumb animals,—the cold- 
blooded cruelties now more and more practised 
under the authority of science! The horrors of 
vivisection have supplanted the solemnity, the 
thrilling fascination of the old unetherized operation 
upon the human sufferer. Their recorded phenom- 
ena, stored away by the physiological inquisitor, 
on dusty shelves, are mostly of as little present 
value to man, as the knowledge of a new comet, or 
of a Tungstate of Zirconium; perhaps to be con- 
futed the next year; perhaps to remain as fixed 
truth of immediate value,—contemptible compared 
with the price paid for it in agony and torture. 

For every inch cut by one of these experimenters. 
in the quivering tissues of the helpless dog or rabbit 
or guinea-pig, let him insert a lancet one-eighth of 
an inch into his own skin, and for every inch more 
he cuts let him advance the lancet another eighth of 
an inch, and whenever he seizes, with ragged for- 
ceps, a nerve or spinal marrow, the seat of all that 
is concentrated and exquisite in agony, or literally 
tears out nerves by their roots, let him cut only one- 
eighth of an inch further, and he may have some 
faint suggestion of the atrocity he is perpetrating, 
when the guinea-pig shrieks, the poor dog yells, the 
noble horse groans and strains,—the heartless vivi- 
sector perhaps resenting the struggle which annoys 
him. My heart sickens as I recall the spectacle at 
Alfort, in former times, of a wretched horse, one of 
many hundreds broken with age and disease, re- 
sulting from lifelong and honest devotion to man’s 
service, bound upon the floor, his skin scored with a 
knife like a gridiron, his eyes and ears cut out, bis 
teeth pulled, his arteries laid bare, his nerves exposed 
and pinched and severed, his hoofs pared to the 
quick, and every conceivable and fiendish torture 
inflicted upon him, while he groaned and gasped, 
his life carefully preserved under this continued and 
hellish torment, from early morning until afternoon, 
for the purpose, as it was avowed, of familiarizing 
the pupil with the motions of the animal. 

This was surgical vivisection on a little larger scale, 
and transcends but little the scenes in a physiological 
laboratory. 

I have heard it said that “somebody must do this.” 
I say it is needless. Nobody should do it. Watch 
the students at a vivisection. It is the blood and 
suffering, not the science, that rivets their breathless 
attention. If hospital service makes young students 
less tender of suffering, vivisection deadens their 
humanity and begets indifference to it. 

In experiments upon the nervous system of the 
living animal, whose sensibility must be kept alive, 
not benumbed by the blessed influence of anesthesia, 
a prodigal waste of suffering results from the difli- 
culty of assigning to each experiment its precise 
and proximate effect. The rumpled feathers of a 
pigeon deprived of his cerebellum, may indicate not 
so much a specific action of the cerebellum on the 
skin as the more probable fact, that the poor bird 
feels sick. 

The rotary phenomena, onéeconsidered so curious 
a result of the removal of a cerebral lobe, were 
afterwards suspected to proceed from the.struggles 
of the victim with his remaining undamaged and 
unpalsied side. 

Who can say whether the guinea-pig, the pinching 
of whose carefully sensitized neck throws him into 
convulsions, attains this blessed momentary respite 
of insensibility by an unexplained special machinery 
of the nervous currents, or a sensibility too exquis- 
itely acute for animal endurance! Better that I or 
my friend should die than protract existence through 
accumulated years of torture upon animals whose 
exquisite suffering we cannot fail to infer, even 
though they may have neither voice nor feature to 
express It. 

f a skilfully constructed hypothesis could be elab- 
orated up to the point of experimental test, by the 
most accomplished and successful philosopher, and 


if then a single experiment, though cruel, would for- 
ever settle it—we might reluctantly admit that it 
was justified. But the instincts of our common 
humanity indignantly remonstrate against the test- 
ing of clumsy or unimportant hypothesis by prod- 
igal experimentation, or making the torture of ani- 
mals an exhibition to enlarge a medical school. or for 
the entertainment of students, not one in fifty of 
whom can turn it to any profitable account. The 
limit of such physiological experiment, in its utmost 
latitude, should be to establish truth in the hands of 
a skilful experimenter with the greatest economy of 
suffering, and not to demonstrate it to ignorant 
classes, and encourage them to repeat it. ‘Ihe re- 
action which follows every excess will, in time, bear 
indignantly upon this. Until then, it is dreadful to 
think how many poor animals will be subjected to 
excruciating agony. As one medical college after 
another becomes penetrated with the idea that vivi- 
section is a part of modern teaching, and that, to 
hold way with other institutions, they, too, must have 
their vivisector, their mutilated dogs, their guinea- 

igs, their rabbits, their chamber of torture and of 
orrors to advertise as a laboratory. 


PIGEON SHOOTING. 

Mr. Bergh last month addressed the following letter 
to James Gordon Bennett, Jr. :— 

Sir: Public notice is given in yesterday’s Sun of 
your purpose to take part in a pigeon shooting-match 
on Saturday, Dec 30, at Jerome Park, for a wager of 
$2,000. This in direct violation of the law, which you 
will find in the Revised Statutes, volume XI, page 


924. By a recent resolution of the Society for the . 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, its President is 
requested to enforce all laws relating to this subject. 
After the suppression of a great pigeon match, which 
was attempted in this county about two years ago, it 
was deemed proper to suspend all action in relation to 
this cruel and unmanly “sport,” as it is called, in the 
hope that, on reflection, a more humane and loyal 
sentiment would supersede the one which prompted 
it. In this, the Society and all just and compassionate 
people have been disappointed. That there should 
be found men in a Christian land capable of deriving 
pleasure from the mutilation and agony of one of the 
tamest and most gentle of all the feathered race, one, 
too, sugvestive of a heavenly emblem, in all coun- 
tries and ages where the religion of the Saviour is 
received, may be cited as a bad omen for our civiliza- 
tion. No plea which applies to hunting excuses this 
game. The bird is captured, and instead of being 
killed for food, is confined until required to satisfy an 
ignominious sensation, when its prison is opened, 
but, as if to rebuke its tormentors, the little victim 
often refuses to fly until driven away by a hired con- 
federate, when its human enemy discharges his mur- 
derous weapon while it still hovers about its former 
cage, and shattered and torn it either falls dead or, 
more frequently dies of starvation. And this is called 
“sport.” This violation of the laws of God and man 
shall cease: that is, if the constituted agents of justice 
will perform their duty. Mine is to politely and feel- 
ingly request you to desist from the cruel and illegal 
course you are reported to have in contemplation, 
and, at the same time, to notify you that I have taken 
necessary measures to vindicate the laws on the occa- 
sion in question. 
I am yours, respectfully, 
Henry Beren, President. 


In another case where Mr. Bergh interfered at a 
shooting match the matter will be tested in the courts. 
In Massachusetts we believe this cruel sport has been 
very much lessened by our appeals, but we shall hope 
to be informed if friends know when a match is to 
take place. 


Mrs. Carorine L. Barnarp, formerly of this 
city, but now a resident of Lynn, has provided at an 
expense of $300 a pump and a stone drinking-foun- 
tain, at the junction of Main and Summer streets. 
The fountain is exceedingly large, and is especially 
intended for the use of animals. 


Stable and Sarm. 


CLIPPING HORSES. 


President Bergh, of the New York Society, lately 
requested the opinion of James S. Cattanach, a ver- 
terinary surgeon, in regard to clipping horses. He 
replied as follows :— 


I consider clipping highly beneficial to horses that 
are called on to perform fast work, such as road- 
horses, ete. 

From my observation they immediately commence 
to improve in condition, feed better; the lean horse 
will get fat; they will not perspire so much when 
worked hard; can perform more work with greater 
ease than before being clipped. 

Clipping has such a happy result that I eqnsider 
it a tonic superior to any that can be found in the 
pharmacopeia; it strengthens the absorbents of the 
skin; allows the animal to perspire with greater 
freedom; is not so liable to take cold after a hard 
drive; he returns to his stable with a beautiful glow 
over his whole frame; is easily rubbed dry, and wilk 
not break out in a sweat when blanketed and placed 
in his stall. 

The horse with a long coat of hair that is driven 
at arapid gait on the road will return to his stable 
in a profuse state of perspiration. The groom en- 
deavors torub him dry; he may keep rubbing him 
with all his might for an hour and will not succeed. 
He blankets him up, places him in hisstall, and returns 
in the morning to find that the animal is in a worse 
state of perspiration than he was the night previous. 
Hence the loss of many valuable horses. 

Tae trotting-horse that is clipped is, as a general 
rule, well taken care of. His owner provides him 
with warm blankets, and when he stops on the road 
he is wrapped up in them and the greatest of care is 
taken to prevent him from taking cold. Ido not ad- 
vocate the clipping of horses that have only to per- 
form slow work, nor the “hack” that may have to 
stand for hours at a time on the public squares, his 
owner waiting for a job; but for the gentleman’s 
road-horse I consider it an act of humanity to relieve 
him of his heavy coat. Clipping horses has been 
practised for a number of years, and has now become 
popular. It has had a fair trial, and if gentlemen 
did not find it beneficial they would not run the risk 
of adopting it on horses that cost them many thou- 
sands of dollars. 


[Communicated.] 
A LADY HORSE TRAINER. 


The base of Mrs. D’Anthony’s method is love, and a 
sincere belief that all our domestic animals can be 
made more subservient and useful as well as contented 
and happy by the law of love and patience than by 
any harsh measures 

I will name a single instance. Last Friday, a gentle- 
man brought a colt (with its dam) to Mrs. D’Anthony 
to wean, it being four months old. No person’s hand 
had ever been placed upon it and it was perfectly 
wild. The dam was sent away, and the colt placed 
in a large room twenty feet by twenty, well littered. 
It has not heard a loud word, and has only been 
spoken to in the gentlest tones, and although this is 
but the fourth day of separation from its dam, it is 
perfectly contented, eats and drinks heartily and every 
time Mrs. D’A,, goes into the paddock, neighs with 
pleasure, and runs to meet her. 

By any other treatment this colt might easily be 
spoiled as it is one of a breed whose characteristic is 
never to forget a blow. 

Avueusta, Me. 


Tne Encitsn Sparrows —The sparrows mate 
during this and next month, and the houses provided 
with cotton, hay and feathers should be placed for 
them in every large tree. The New York Evening 
Post says the recent cold weather destroyed many of 
them in that city. Eighteen were found dead one 
morning in one of the parks, where they had been 


roosting in the trees. Fifty of the best kind of bird- 
houses have been put up in each of the larger parks 
in New York this week. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


VERMONT-—ITS HORSES AND THE TREAT- 
MENT OF SOME OF THEM. 


Mr. Eprror :—During the past summer I spent 
about three weeks in Stowe, Vermont, and my quar- 
ters were the “ Mount Mansfield Hotel,” a very com- 
fortable and pleasant summer abode. In no State, 
perhaps, does one see finer horses than in Vermont, 
and the people seem to be proud of them, too; yet 
I am sorry to say, there is a deal of ill-treatment of 
animals in this rich and beautiful State; not always 
by the natives or residents however. I regret that 
the summer visitors should so often set a poor ex- 
ample, in their usage of horses, especially. Regard- 
less of anything but their own enjoyment, apparently, 
you shall see fashionable young ladies mount horses 
day after day, whose backs they know to be raw and 
sore, and to whom the side-saddle and the fair, re- 
fined (?) rider are tortures—often shown, indeed, by 
the bearing and behavior of the animals. I have 
looked on in astonishment and disgust at such and 
similar acts of cruelty. As there is no * Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” in Vermont, 
and so, little or no chance to right grievances and 

revent abuses, the looker-on is obliged to swal- 
ow his righteous indignation, or he can throw it 
away in useless remonstrances and be laughed at or 
cursed for his pains. 

Never did I so wish for the interference of a strong 
law and the imposition of a just punishment, as 
when I was told of the wicked, fiendish abuse of a 
noble pair ot horses belonging to the stables attached 
to the hotel, by a biped from Norwich, Conn. This 
so-called “ man” drove the animals from the summit 
of Mount Mansfield to Stowe—a distance of at least 
twelve miles, in one hour and a quarter, over the 
mountain road—which, although finely engineered 
and kept in as good order as possible, is of course 
rough, and gives horses enough to do even on the 
descent—the strongest teams are allowed two and a 
half hours todo it The horses were nearly killed 
by this abominable driving. They trembled and 
shook in their stalls, could hardly stand, refused all 
food, and just escaped with their lives. I was very 
sorry afterwards to see that the same cruel, hard- 
hearted man had purchased a beautiful, gentle “ Mor- 
gan ” mare while in Stowe, and was driving her about 
during quite hot weather, and sweating her with 
apparent relish. I wish there were a law forbidding 
such people from holding property, in horseflesh. 

Some saddle-horses belonging to the same stables 
were brought into the same condition by some 
thoughtless—nay, reckless and cruel—young people 
of both sexes, who, on a hot day, nearly rode 
them to death. They, too, shook and trembled 
in their stalls, refused to eat, and for a long time 
were good for nothing Doubtless they and the 
others are permanently injured. Do they not need a 
law in the Green Mountain State? And is it not 
strange that the proprietors of these stables, and of 
others similar, from which horses are let day after 
day, to exacting, careless, and too often cruel peo- 
ple—getting, even with the best usage, too hard work 
during the “ season ”—should continne to let their 
animals indiscriminately to all comers, and even to 
those who have previously abused them? One 
would suppose that self-interest alone would inter- 
pose to prevent such shameful neglect and such 
airocious treatment. Men and women of Vermont, 
have a “ Society” and a “Law” at once, in the 
name of all that is just and kind and noble! 

Boston, December 22, 1871. Ww. W. M. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Bisbee, of St. Paul, Minn., is proud 
of having made one horse drag a carriage containing 
five persons fifteen hundred miies in forty-five days. 
Is there no Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in Minnesota ? 


Tue great moral lubricator which makes every- 
thing in human life run without friction, is good 
temper. As soon as this is exhausted, the journals of 
the human machine begin to heat, and wear, and 
screech, and the entire mechanism becomes noisy 
and ruinously wasteful of power. 


BROOD LIKE THE DOVE. 


Father, the shadows fall 
Along my way; 
Tis past the noon of day. 
My ‘‘westering sun” tells that the eve is near; 
I know, but feel no fear. 
And loved ones have gone home— 
A holy band; 
I hear them call me from the spirit land— 
A gentle call; 
Yes, dear ones, I shall come. 


O, not alone! though now 
T lead the van, 

And with uncovered head 

Press on where others led, 
Where my young life began. 


T am not left alone, 
Though they are gone; 
Sweet voices of the past, 

And of to-day— 
The loved that round my way 
Still twine around my heart 
Tell me how good thou art. 


O holy Light and Love! 

Beam on my soul. 

My inmost life control ; 

Then may each poor thought spring. 
And peace, with gentle wing, 

Brood like the dove. 


LESS CRUELTY IN SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 


It is to be expected that the hour is approaching 
when some steps will be taken to improve the bar- 
barous system at present adopted of slaughtering 
cattle. From time to time remonstrances have been 
raised against the cruelties perpetrated on unoffend- 
ing animals destined for the shambles, by drovers 
and others; and some few people, not wholly with- 
out effect, have urged that no advantage is gained by 
starving and beating oxen, sheep and pigs during the 
last few hours of their sojourn among us. Our inter- 
est in the beasts has, however, not yet extended to 
the slaughter-house; when the last stroke ‘of the 
drover’s stick has driven the terrified victim into the 
butcher’s premises, we think no more about him until 
his carcass is exhibited for sale. Yet there can be no 
doubt that the suffering inflicted on animals by their 
slaughterers is not only very great, but wholly unnec- 
essary. An interesting paper on this subject was read 
by Dr. Richardson lately, before the Medical Society, 
and the Lancet of last week calls attention to it in 
hope that the matter may be taken up by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It seems 
from Dr. Richardson’s account that, although some 
animals appear to witness the death of others without 
emotion, yet this is not universally the case, and the 

ig, especially, has a great fear of impending death 

De Richardson has discovered an anesthetic, eom- 
posed of coal gas combined with bichloride of methy- 
lene, which he recommends for general use in slaugh- 
ter-houses. It is simple, easy and safe in {pplication ; 
it does not interfere with the flow of blood, or in any 
way affect the quality of the meat. He has also 
invented an apparatus consisting of a tin reservoir 
made to hang on a nail in the wall of the slaughter- 
house, and intended to contain the bichloride of 
methylene. To this reservoir two india-rubber tubes 
are attached, one to be connected with a common 
gas-jet,the other terminating in a tin funnel, large 
enough to receive the nose of a sheep, and capable 
of being fastened like a muzzle on the head. The 
muzzle being placed, the tap of the gas is turned, 
and the gas bubbling through the bichloride, is 
breathed by the animal. In a minute, perfect insen- 
sibility to pain is produced, and animals breathe the 
gas quietly, without struggling or apparent dread. 
For large slaughter-houses, Dr. Richardson has de- 
signed a sort of passage divided into chambers; the 
central chamber being filled by the mixed vapor, 
mere passage through it will render the animal in- 
sensitive to the knife——Pall Mall Gazette. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS—MEET- 
ING OF THE AssocraTION.—The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals held a meeting, Dec. 
5, in the lecture-room at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association building, Mr. Theodore F. Gatchell in 
the chair. 

Mr Reed, from the committee on prizes, reported 
that the school trustees had been repeatedly written 
to, making known the propositions of the society 
offering three prizes for the best compositions on kind- 
ness to animals, but no reply has yet been received, 
while prizes offered by business houses had been 
accepted. 

Thomas Taylor submitted a report from the com- 
mittee on check-reins on draught horses, which was 
accepted. 

Mr. Gatchell read a statement of the arrests he 
had made on account of inhuman treatment to dumb 
animals since the last meeting, all of which cases 
have been heretofore published in the columns of the 
“ Republican.” 

Major King wished to call the attention of the 
society to the condition of K street, from the Circle 
westward to Georgetown, and the terrible overload- 
ing of teams hauling loads to and from the above- 
named place. He was unable to make arrests on 
account of the trouble to secure witnesses to testify 
in the cases. He thought some steps should be taken 
to correct the evil. 

Mr. Carr, by invitation, made a few remarks on 
the subject of cruelty to animals, which were lis- 
tened to with great attention; after which the meet- 
ing adjourned.— Republican. 


BANGURt SOCIETY. 
{Extract from a Letter.) 

We recently found in our express office, a box but 
little more than one foot square, containing twenty- 
eight pigeons, which had been snared by boys. They 
were packed so closely that they could not move, and 
would be kept in the office over night, be one day on 
the cars, arrive in Boston say at 8 P. M., remain in 
office at Boston another night, and be delivered in 
the morning. All this time without food or water, 
and, if alive, would go to be eaten by the sick or well 
as may be. The matter having come to the notice of 
the Mayor of our city, he ordered the Marshal to aid 
us, and let the “ doves fly,” which we did. 


PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA. 


A recent letter, in regard to the “ Society” there 
says :— 

We are struggling along with a defective State 
law, and a very indifferent public opinion concerning 
the principles we advocate. 

However, the law will be amended this session of 
the legislature, and we are getting some of the papers 
interested. 

We will hold ourselves ready to reciprocate the 
favors extended to our “ Society,” by you, and ho 
in coming years,—not far distant,—to hold a “ Fair 
for the Pacific Coast,” devoted to extending humane 
influences. 


Tue Granp Duke ALrexis as A SPORTSMAN — 
The Grand Duke and party were driven through a 
large number of streets in Chicago, and visited the 
stock-yards, where they witnessed hog killing in one 
of the largest slaughter-houses. In the afternoon 
Alexis attended a pigeon-shooting match, where the 
Duke tried his hand at trap-shooting, killing twenty- 
three out of thirty birds. 

The Grand Duke, upon consultation with General 
Sheridan, will join a grand buffalo hunt, going via 
Omaha to McPherson. A camp will be pitched in 
advance, forty or fifty miles distant, in the heart of 
the buffalo country, and Spotted Tail and Whistler 
have signified their intention to make up a party 
from their band to join the hunt.— Telegram to Boston 
Papers. 


The Grand Duke did not attend the “ Fair for Our 
Dumb Animals” ! 
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